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Hempstead, Sept. \§th, 1860. 
Major M. E. Patrick, 

President State Agricultural College, 

Deak Sir : At the Annual Meeting of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, held at Jamaica this day, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

"Resolved, That the thanks of the Queens County Agricultural 
Society is hereby tendered to Major M. E. Patrick, for the moral, 
practical, and able Address just delivered, and the Secretary be re- 
quested to solicit a copy of the same for publication.' 7 

I feel myself greatly honored in being selected as the means of 

conveying this resolution to you, and hope you will comply at your 

earliest convenience. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

John Harold, 

Secretary. 



N. Y. State Agricultural College, 

Ovid, 25th Sept., 1860. 
John Harold, Esq., 

Secretary Queens County Agricultural Society. 

My Dear Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of the 19th inst., covering the complimentary resolution of 
your Society, in relation to the Address delivered on that occasion. 

From the manner in which that Address was received, it is not 
improbable that some good may result from its publication. I shall, 
therefore, avail myself of the rirst hour I can spare from business, 
to write out the notes and forward to you, in accordance with the 
resolution you have so courteously conveyed to 

Your most obedient servant, 

M. E. Patrick. 



ADDRESS. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It gives me sincere pleasure to meet you here this 
morning, to look upon the cheerful, joyous counte- 
nances of so many "fair women and brave men," who 
have gathered here to grace and dignify this farmers' 
festival. And though it may be true, that not all who 
gather here to-day are wedded to the soil by their ag- 
ricultural pursuits, yet their presence here testifies to 
the fact, that all delight to feast the eye upon those 
matchless forms that swept the track with lightning 
speed an hour ago — that all eyes rest with pleasure 
upon the noble representatives of lowing herds gathered 
in from your pastures, and of sheep from your folds. 

Within this ample tent are found, not only those prod- 
ucts of the soil peculiar to the county of Queens, and 
which, from your proximity to the great city, enable 
your farmers daily to supply thousands upon thousands 
of tables with the choicest of vegetables, and to bring 
back from the mart of trade and commerce a rich re- 
ward for all their labor ; but the fruits that load these 
tables, and the flowers that everywhere meet the eye, 
lending their beauty and yielding their fragrance, all 
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proclaim the abundance that has crowned the toils of 
the season. And these mottoes, too, hung up like ban- 
ners on the wall, gracefully and gratefully recognize 
the goodness of Him who has opened his hand wide 
to crown this year with his rich blessings. 

Here, too, I see before me the products of the 
manufactory and the workshop — the offering of the 
artist — and such beautiful fabrics as only feminine 
skill can create, as only feminine fingers, directed 
by feminine tastes, can appropriately and delicately 
arrange — God bless the owners of those dear little 
fingers ! — for, let me say to you, ladies, in all truth 
and sincerity, that, unless you take an interest here, 
and by your presence give life and tone, refinement 
and zest, to the occasion, I would not dare to look for 
any good results. 

Farmers of Queens, I congratulate you upon the 
exuberant and abounding fullness with which the 
Lord of the harvest has rewarded your honest toil ; 
and I congratulate you, too, upon the successful 
results of your efforts as an association, enabling you, 
from year to year, to come together as friends, to take 
each other by the hand with hearty grip, to brighten 
the links that bind you together, that bind your fami- 
lies with a bond that increases in its strength every 
year you thus meet each other. 

May I be permitted to offer here a single sugges- 
tion, growing out of some excursions across your 
plains, and a somewhat extensive acquaintance with 



the history of county agricultural associations. It is- 
nothing new nor strange that I suggest, but simply 
this — that, instead of having no permanent abiding 
place as a society, but, at large yearly expense in 
money, time, and labor, obliged to make the neces- 
sary erections and enclosures for your exhibitions — 
instead, I say, of this arrangement, suppose you 
appropriate a few score of those unoccupied acres, 
everywhere found on your plains, and so perfectly 
adapted to your purposes. Suppose you do as so 
many other kindred associations have done, establish 
for yourselves a home — a permanent home as a 
society — yours by title-deed, to beautify, embellish, 
and adorn — yours to plant with the choicest trees and 
shrubs for ornament and shade, forming, in time, an 
arboretum, where the farmer may study the habits 
and character of every tree and shrub and woody 
plant — yours to transmit to those who shall come 
after you, that your children and your children's 
children may thither carry up their annual offerings 
from the field and from the fold, from the dairy and 
the stall, from the anvil and the loom, from the 
workshop and the mine. This, however, is but a sug- 
gestion. 

And now let me ask, for what special purpose have 
so many gathered under and around this tent, at this 
mid-hour of day? The storm that .threatened us 
this morning only let down the gentle rain-drops to 
sprinkle for us the dusty earth — then stretched a 
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cloudy curtain in the heavens, to shield us from those 
melting rays that only yesterday were poured down 
upon us by God's brightest minister. 

It must be that some, many, I trust, have come 
around me in the same spirit that I come to you : 
that we may devise ways and means of giving dignity 
to our manhood, character to our children, content- 
ment in our calling, happiness in our homes ; for it is 
on such themes as these that I propose to speak 
during the few minutes that I shall claim your 
attention. 

It is true, that I stand before you almost a stranger, 
but I trust that you will receive my words as those of 
a friend, devoted to all those great interests lhat have 
for their object the " amelioration of the soil and the 
mind." The subject I had marked out for discussion 
to-day has reference to the amelioration of the latter, 
rather than the former, to the man, rather than to the 
earth from which he is taken — a subject that not only 
comes to us now, when the glories of summer are 
fading away and beginning to melt into autumnal 
beauty, but which comes to us, if possible, with still 
stronger force when the storm monarch of our northern 
clime reigns with undisputed sway over forest, field, 
and flood, compelling all beneath the wintry sky to 
wear his snowy livery, or sleep beneath his frozen 
robes. I need not tell you of the frost king's grasp, for 
you know full well that in a fair field he is resistless, 
and often binds the strong man with his icy fetters. 
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But though he may be too strong for us to keep the 
field against him in a winter campaign, we have for- 
tresses that never yield to his power, and castles he 
has never been able to storm — our own loved homes. 
On the altar and the hearthstone of home the pure and 
genial flame will burn, and burn, and burn, forever, if 
those who kindle these fires will teach their children 
to guard them with undying watchfulness, as they 
themselves would hope for immortality. 

The farmer's home! — a home beyond, above, all 
other homes on earth, if those who build, establish 
and maintain them are loyal to themselves, to their 
families, to society, to God ; for loyalty to these gives 
life and zest to every cup of joy that is quaffed 
beneath the roof-tree of the farmer's home. 

And what is loyalty to self? Is not this body 
mine, to do with as I please ? Is it not my right to 
think and act as suits my pleasure ? I know that 
man is wont to call himself the owner of his person 
and lord of his own presence. But in this man errs 
most fatally. This wonderful piece of mechanism, 
complete and perfect in all its parts — this physical 
organization of such amazing delicacy, enabling us, 
through the medium of the senses, to realize the 
highest enjoyments that belong to flesh and blood — 
this body, is but the shrine of the soul and the servant 
of its behests. And are our souls our own ? Oh no ! 
The soul wears out its servant-body, lays it in the 
dust from which it was taken, and then returns itself 
to him who gave it. 
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Materially this body is the same with the bodies of 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, for the 
same Creative Power that formed this body "from the 
dust of the ground," " out of the ground," formed the 
others also. But to this body he gave a matchless 
form, erect and vertical — the only form on all this 
earth that can thus stand and walk, and in one broad 
glance take in the earth and heavens also. But more 
than this: Elohim breathed into this glorious form 
that he had moulded the breath of an immortal life, 
by which man became a living soul — the very image 
and likeness of Deity, by whose command he assumed 
dominion over the earth, to replenish and subdue it, 
over the fish of the sea, over the fowl of the air, and 
over every beast of the field. This body is not our 
own, but granted to the soul for high and noble pur- 
poses, and man may not defile the image of his 
Maker, nor prematurely bend his form by exhausting 
labor, by unreasonable demands upon its strength, by 
withholding its needful rest, by rashly exposing it to 
disease, or by treating it otherwise than sound judg- 
ment and some real sense of its value would dictate. 

Tabernacled here, to learn the great laws of our 
being, we can study them in the beautiful adaptations 
of this most perfect specimen of the Divine workman- 
ship, or we may cast our eyes upon the earth, teeming 
with its myriad forms of life and beauty, over which 
our Maker and theirs has given to us the lordship ; 
upon the sea, which bears us on its bosom, and over 
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whose living organisms the same Almighty being has 
given us dominion ; or, lifting up our eyes to heaven, 
the hand of science draws aside the curtains of night, 
and opens to our gaze some of the glories of the 
celestial world. 

Such are we, my friends, every one of us, in our 
being, in our capacity for enjoyment ; and we need 
but use the powers of mind and body that are subject 
to every individual will, to make attainment in 
knowledge that shall elevate the character of our 
enjoyments higher and higher still every day of our 
existence — nay more, that shall fit us for the enjoy- 
ments of that higher world for which this life is but 
the school of preparation. 

When we thus reflect upon our position and destiny, 
trivial indeed appear many of the objects for which 
we toil incessantly ; for which we waste our physical 
strength, destroy our bodies in the prime of manhood, 
and starve oar intellectual being, utterly neglecting 
those higher and nobler pursuits that carry their 
reward with them. 

Permit me, my friends, to speak to you plainly, and 
practically", and faithfully, as friend may speak to 

friends. 

How many of you, farmers and mechanics — of you, 
their partners in life — how many of you sit down, 
when the labors of the day are past, and habitually 
ask yourselves, in the silence of your own consciences, 
What have I learned to-day ? What have I done ? 
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What have I neglected ? Above all, what have been 
my thoughts ? And to every question thus put let 
conscience compel the memory to give a truthful and 
distinct answer. 

Is it not far more common to sit and doze away the 
precious hours in listless inactivity, or surrender your- 
selves up to dreams of the imagination that you have 
no thought will ever he realized, or escape the duty of 
communion of self, by conversation without improve- 
ment — mere talk without reflection — or at best, per- 
haps, resort to the newspaper to catch the ephemera of 
the day ? Is this loyalty to self — to this individual 
being that lives, and moves, and acts, and thinks, and 
wills, and reasons — that is here to-day as a learner in 
the school that prepares him for the eternity of to- 
morrow ? Let each one ask the question of himself, 
Am I loyal to myself? In the hushed stillness of 
your soul listen to the silent answer ! 

And what is loyalty to the family ? It is not alone 
fidelity to the marriage vow and gushing love for 
every new connecting link — blood of your blood and 
life of your life. A wedded pair, though childless, 
may still be happy in their own mutual affection, and 
in the discharge of their various duties ; but the 
matron who has never pressed to her heart of hearts 
the little being that looks into her loving eyes and 
calls her "Mother," knows nothing of a world of pleas- 
ures and cares, of gladness and anxiety. And the 
man, too, whose ear has never been saluted with 
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the sweet " My Father," is a stranger to a host of feel- 
ings that helong to his nature. 

In our children our own life is renewed, and to 
train them up, provide for, and educate them in such 
a manner that they will be prepared to take up life, 
not where we took it up, but where we leave it, be- 
comes the great study of our lives. 

Here, my friends, is ample scope for all our powers, 
and here is a task for all the energies that we possess. 

In our public and private schools, by whatever 
name they may be called, the elements of literature, 
and science, and art, and morals, may be acquired, but 
it is only in the family institution, the most ancient 
and perfect of all schools, that these elementary prin- 
ciples are to find their development and application, if 
we would have our children thoroughly educated. 

There is a tendency in our young and vigorous 
country to adopt one clause of Davy Crockett's motto 
and ignore the other. His motto was, "Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead !" But Young America 
cries, " Go ahead !" and go ahead it is, at railroad 
speed, every obligation that might hinder this dashing 
career being at once and forever repudiated. 

Even in the family this malignant influence is felt, 

and the child is hurried onward at the same headlong 

rate. He is hurried into pants before he can walk, 

and into school before he can talk ; hurried into 

reading before he can spell, and into writing before he 

can read. 

2 
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Knowing nothing as he ought to know, Young 
America graduates at seventeen or eighteen, now- 
a-days, and associating himself with the " fast men" 
around him, plunges into business and into pleasure 
with equally reckless indifference as to consequences. 

But if sons grow up so, and their parents exert 
themselves so feebly to prevent it, is it any won- 
der that daughters emulate their brothers in the race 
of folly? How common and, alas! how true the 
remark, " There are no little girls now-a-days !" But 
I submit the question to all who can remember 
twenty-five or thirty years back, when there were 
little rosy-cheeked, red-lipped girls in the land, whether 
our daughters now are as well qualified for wives as 
were the daughters of our land thirty years ago. 

The tyranny of fashion, the love of dress, the ex- 
travagance that characterize the age, have robbed 
their forms of rounded fullness, their cheeks of color, 
and sapped both their physical and moral strength. 
How, then, can our daughters replace their mothers in 
the family and the household ? 

Do their education or their accomplishments fit" 
them to manage the household judiciously, and to 
rear up families that shall be a blessing to them and 
an honor to their country ? I fear not. My friends, 
I too have daughters, and feel deeply the vast inter- 
ests involved in the training of those who are to be 
the wives of the generation that will follow us — the 
mothers of the last generation that we shall behold 
on earth. 
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We must banish these false ideas of fashion, if we 
would have our daughters occupy their true position 
in the family, and be prepared to assume the responsi- 
ble duties that must soon devolve upon them as heads 
of families and models in society. 

We can neither be loyal to our families nor to our 
country, unless we do honestly and faithfully what in 
us lies to correct, in both sons and daughters and in 
community, this wild extravagance and headlong 
recklessness, assured that those who disregard the 
wishes of parents will certainly set at naught every 
authority, whether human or divine. Self-control and 
discipline must be learned at home, or license in after- 
life will surely follow. Let home be the nursery of 
truth, of refinement, of simplicity, and of taste. Study 
to make it attractive to your children by every means 
in your power, and lose no opportunity for improving 
their minds and cultivating their home affections. Let 
system and order, industry and study, taste and refine- 
ment, be cultivated at home, and comfort, harmony, 
and peace, will reign within your dwelling, however 
' humble. Do your children love music, or drawing, or 
flowers, encourage their taste to the utmost of your 
ability. Indeed, where the love of music pervades a 
family, and is judiciously cultivated, it is an important 
aid in the training of children ; for the child whose 
soul is touched with melody, easily yields to the voice 
of affection, and seldom requires severity. More than 
this, the harsh tones of the father's voice, as it com- 
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mands, and the sharp, cutting tones of the mother as 
she forbids, become milder and more persuasive, if 
accustomed to join with their children in these recrea- 
tions, and thus both parents and children are mutually 
refined and elevated. 

Let me add, that I cannot conceive of any purer 
enjoyment than is felt by the head of a family, as 
wife and children gather about him, and pour forth 
their sweet voices in songs of praise at the morning 
sacrifice and the evening oblation. 

If the father has money to spare, I do not doubt 
that he might make a very profitable investment in a 
piano, a melodeon, or some other musical instrument, 
to accompany the voices of his wife and children, 
provided always that practice on these instruments be 
not allowed to interfere with practice at the kneading- 
trough, the wash-board, or with any other duty that a 
true woman, be she daughter, sister, wife, or mother, 
ought to understand. 

These duties and these pleasures are in no degree 
incompatible with each other, or out of keeping with a 
farmer's home. Whatever tends to develop the in- 
tellect, to refine the taste, and purify the affections, 
may find a fitting place in every farmer's house. If 
he has wealth, none has a better right to adorn his 
walls with the gems of art, and surround his home 
with all that is beautiful in cultivated nature. 

The idea sometimes prevalent that " he must sink 
the farmer who would be a gentleman," in the true 
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sense of that term, has arisen from the fact that 
farmers, as a class, have been loyal neither to them- 
selves nor to their profession; for their profession, 
when rightly understood and practised, is the most 
intellectual as it is the most ancient of all professions. 
Tell me, ye who talk of the farmer's life being desti- 
tute of interest to those whose intellects have been 
trained in the schools of literature, and science, and 
art, tell me, what is your profession? Are you an 
artist, portray to me that magnificent steed, whose 
action is never so graceful as when careering in un- 
checked freedom on the farm. Sketch for me this 
beautiful landscape, and let your practised eye decide 
where I shall hang a vine, and where plant a tree. 
Are you a surveyor — an engineer — run out the lines 
of the farm ; lay out its fields, take their various 
levels ; lay out the drains, and bring the waters of the 
springs and streams to irrigate the meadows. Call in 
the architect, to help you plan commodious buildings 
for your purposes, and let the topographer aid you in 
constructing maps that will show you at a glance 
every inequality — the hills and dales and woods and 
streams upon the farm. Are you a chemist, analyze 
these soils I give you; take these grains, and fruits, and 
plants, analyze them, and tell me how from the one 
I shall manage to grow the others. Call in the min- 
eralogist," and ask him to examine the minerals — the 
geologist, to tell me what strata lie beneath, and what 
mines are hidden in the bowels of the earth. Let 
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them all speak to me, and tell me what are the 
resources of the farm. Every day the man of science 
and the man of taste will find ample scope for all 
their endowments on the farm. The more profoundly 
versed in philosophy and science you may be, the 
more certainly do you lay your hand upon the winds 
and waves, and fire and water — the lightning and the 
flood — and force them, by the power of those laws 
they must obey, to do your bidding, and labor on the 
farm. 

Without some knowledge of the structure of plants 
and the laws that govern their growth, the farmer 
oftentimes throws away labor and money, wondering 
all the time why he fails of success in his attempts 
to raise them. 

Nor as a stock-breeder will he be any more suc- 
cessful, without some acquaintance Avith animal physi- 
ology and comparative anatomy, but must grope his 
way in darkness, vainly trying to improve his stock 
and train his animals to service. 

If the laws of astronomy, even, and meteorology — 
the motions of the heavenly bodies — the paths of the 
winds and storms — were more thoroughly studied by 
the farmer, he would be prepared to meet the storm 
his eye had foreseen. Most certainly would he pre- 
serve from destruction the few remaining forests, 
broken though they be, which preserve the tempera- 
ture of the earth, break the force of winds, arrest the 
rain-clouds in their course, and, by preserving the 
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moisture of the earth, nourish the springs and brooks 
and larger streams. 

I might speak of the daily uses to which the 
educated farmer applies his knowledge of botany, 
natural history, and mechanics. In fact, there is not 
one principle involved, in the three kingdoms of 
nature, of which the application is not sometimes 
necessary and useful on the farm. 

No other profession begins to open so broad a field 
for the useful applications of science and art. 

The farmers of our country, and especially those of 
the Free States, have not yet learned their true posi- 
tion in the social scale, because they are sui generis — 
a class unique and peculiar to our country alone. 

In Britain, from which country we are mostly 
descended, and from which we derive most of our 
notions of agriculture, the lands are all absorbed by 
the "nobility and landed gentry," as these great 
aristocratic classes are termed. England, with an 
area of about 35,500,000 acres, and a population of 
17,500,000, has to-day less than 25,000 landholders, 
averaging each 1,400 acres — one landholder to every 
700 persons! 25,000 landholders against 17,500,000 
who have no real interest in the soil they cultivate — 
the soil of their native land ! 

The wealth of these great nobles is enormous, their 
acres being counted by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands — one, counting over a million — and their in- 
comes running up to one, two, three, four, five, hundred 
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thousand, and sometimes even to a million and a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars per annum ! In some cases, 
and especially of late years, noblemen and gentlemen 
superintend the cultivation of their hereditary domains 
themselves, and are munificent and intelligent patrons 
of improved agriculture. But, as a general rule, the 
lands are leased in farms of from 300 and 400 acres to 
those of 800, 1,000 and 1,200 acres each. Only those 
who thus lease farms are termed farmers, and it is in- 
dispensable that they possess capital — a capital of from 
$35 to $50 for every acre cultivated. Some of these 
farmers are very wealthy, and live in a style of great 
elegance. One Lothian farmer has paid for many 
years $35,000 rent, and one Lincolnshire farmer aver- 
ages 18,000 bushels of wheat per annum as his crop ! 

The farm laborers are a class by themselves, subdi- 
vided into classes among themselves. The ploughman 
is a ploughman ; the ditcher is a ditcher ; the shep- 
herd is a shepherd, and nothing more. Very seldom 
do they rise above the condition in which they were 
born, and if they can support their families by prac- 
tising the most rigid economy, it is all they expect. 
Poor fellows ! Poor indeed, for they do not always 
get even a bare subsistence for themselves and their 
families ! 

With a population of 26,000,000, Great Britain has 
one and a half millions of paupers, supported at an ex- 
pense of $35,000,000, annually ; while in Britain and 
Ireland together, are fourteen millions of persons, not 
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paupers, but whose labors cannot command a sum 
equal to three quarters of what it costs to support the 
pauper, with the rigid frugality and economy of the 
workhouse ! 

How widely different from any one of these three 
great classes, of landlord, farmer, and laborer, is the 
farmer of this Empire State! Yet, in his own person 
and on his own farm, he combines all the essential 
features of each. In his own right, and by the grace 
of God, the Universal Landlord, he is a nobleman and 
the peer of nobles, for here every citizen is an acknowl- 
edged sovereign ; and on his own farm he is really 
more independent than the Duke of Devonshire, at 
Chatsworth, or his grace of Bedford at Woburn. At 
the same time, too, he blends in himself the farmer 
and the farm-laborer, for what his brain has plan- 
ned, his own hand executes. If he is not the 
possessor of a palace, he is lord of a castle, at once his 
fortress and his home. If he does not, like the British 
lessee farmer, count the acres he cultivates by thou- 
sands, the acres he does cultivate pay no rent, for he 
holds the title-deed himself, and no landlord can dis- 
place him ; and though he may toil and labor with 
his own hands as steadily as any English farm- 
servant, he toils for no master, but for the loved ones 
who gather at evening around his own hearth-stone 
and altar. 

And now, my Mends, if the New- York fanner com- 
bines in one the representatives of the three great 
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classes I have named, should he not he a man of high 
intelligence, systematic hahits, and sound physical 
constitution ? The luxurious habits of the aristocracy 
cannot be his, nor can the mere money-making inter- 
est a British lessee-farmer takes in the soil he tills 
measure the feeling with which an American culti- 
vates the soil of his own homestead. Still less should 
the owner of a homestead adopt the indifferent habits 
of the English farm-laborer, merely because he does 
the same kind of work and uses the same tools. 

No, my friends ! It is ours, as American farmers of 
the free States, to establish for ourselves a distinctive 
character — a character as independent as our position, 
as dignified as our profession, and combined with 
manners plain and simple, but courteous, gentle, and 
respectful. As farmers we do not, like speculators 
or peculators, make a fortune in a year. Let us 
not, then, follow their example in spending what we 
do make. As our mode of life necessarily differs from 
that of every class in community, so should our style 
of living and habits be our own, and in keeping with 
that mode of life. Even though we may have been 
as successful in acquiring wealth as the merchants, 
and lawyers, and bankers, around us, we need not 
copy their modes of living, however appropriate to 
them, nor ape the follies of cities, but adopt the style 
of living appropriate to New-York farmers — no tinsel, 
no gewgaws, no flummery — but plain, simple, sub- 
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stantial, comfortable — comfortable, that is the word — 

COMFORTABLE ! 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen : if I have 
kept you longer than I would, it is because I have 
had no time to make my notes more brief. The calls 
of duty leave me no time for preparation, such as I 
would desire. I thank you for the unwearied atten- 
tion with which you have honored me, and shall only 
detain you while I offer one or two suggestions that 
arise from the views presented to you this morning. 

I have spoken to you of loyalty to your own indi- 
vidual selfhood, of loyalty to the family, of loyalty to 
society, and if these duties are performed faithfully, 
you are loyal to your country in the very essence and 
spirit of patriotism. But suffer me to follow up the 
special duties that devolve upon you, as owners of the 
land and cultivators of your own domain. 

All other men and classes of men in our country, 
whether professional or business men, mechanics or 
laborers — all are comparatively free to roam from 
place to place throughout the land, seeking pleasure 
or employment, and taking up their abode wherever 
it may please them to pitch their tent. But the 
farmer, by the very fact of his owning the homestead 
he cultivates, is bound to remain in that one place 
more permanently than men of other professions. 
Other men go and come, but he must stay where he 
belongs. Farmers are, therefore, essentially conserva- 
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tive in their character as citizens, and for the reasons 
already given, their influence is more steady, uniform, 
and longer continued than that of other classes. It 
must, then, be more potent in moulding society, for 
good or for evil, than the influence of any other body 
of citizens. 

Now, if such be the fact (and I think an examina- 
tion of facts will prove it), I ask you, How is this 
vast responsibility that rests upon the farmers of this 
State to be met? 

The first step to be taken is to concentrate this in- 
fluence, and reduce it to system and form, that it may 
be wielded at your will with power well nigh re- 
sistless. 

In all other callings, those engaged in them have a 
fraternal feeling of common brotherhood. But with 
the farmers of the free States this has been too long 
neglected, and there is no common bond that binds 
them. Time and systematic effort, however, will 
remedy this evil, for an evil it certainly is. 

The generation now upon the stage — those who are 
in the meridian of life — may pass away before the 
desired results are fully attained; but, my friends, if 
you adopt the system of home education, to which I 
have briefly alluded, your sons, instead of turning 
away from the old homestead, as their minds develop, 
will ask you for the thorough intellectual and prac- 
tical training that can be obtained only in institutions 
established specially for agricultural education. 
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What the education should be to fit a man thor- 
oughly for agricultural pursuits and rural life, may be 
gathered from what I have already said of the prac- 
tical applications of science, and art, and taste, to the 
management of the farm. 

But beyond and above all the benefits accruing to 
the individual thus educated, or to the community in 
which he may reside, there is raised up in such an 
institution a band of strong and earnest men, with 
minds trained and disciplined in the same school, 
having a common object in view, and laboring united- 
ly for its attainment, scattered throughout every dis- 
trict of the State, yet bound together indissolubly as 
loving sons of the same Alma Mater ! Tell me if 
such a brotherhood of young men will not, in twenty 
years, revolutionize the Empire Stase, and place the 
farmer where he truly belongs, among the peers of the 
land? 

I am not here to-day to present the cause of agricul- 
tural education specially, but I am here as a farmer — 
a farmer by choice, knowing well, yet loving well, the 
toils as well as the pleasures of a farmer's life. I am 
here to bid you be true to yourselves, and to do that 
for your children which will enable them to wield a 
mighty power for preserving the peace and order of 
society — for promoting all the great interests for which 
man is placed upon the earth. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : my talk is done. And may 
He who is the Father of us all watch over us in the 
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year to come as He has watched over us in the year 
that is past ; and when the days of the year on which 
we now enter shall he numhered with those that are 
gone, may you come here together to look back upon 
its events with pleasure — to look forward with con- 
fidence — to look upward in hope. 
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